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Patternmakers (1872). But it was only carrying to an extreme
the principles which directed many of its fellow Unions. Their
three guiding principles were now: (i) to wage merciless war
upon intruders into the craft, whether general labourers or
other craftsmen; (ii) always to come to agreements with
employers and deny any class struggle in action or theory;
(iii) to keep up high contributions for the purposes of friendly
benefits. These principles impressed themselves deeply upon
contemporary working-class opinion: transplanted to America
by emigration they ruled the early years of the American
Federation of Labor and in that extensive soil exuberated into
an astonishing forest. In Britain they were rapidly turning the
Amalgamated Unions into rich friendly societies with dormant
Trade Union rules. But this development was never accepted
wholly without demur. The success on the North-East Coast
led to an outburst of strikes for the Nine Hours all over the
country, into which the amalgamated societies were swept
willy-nilly; and the result was frequently success. The miners,
never acquiescent except in the North-East, also took sporadic
action, of which the most notable instance was a big South
Wales strike. This was conducted by the Amalgamated
Association for a 10 per cent rise in wages, and ended in
general success.
This last victory marked the emergence of a class of workers
who had been among the most oppressed and isolated for years.
Living in their own villages, subjected to an unusually
tyrannous and autocratic class of employers, the miners had in
Scotland been relieved from legal serfdom only at the very
end of the eighteenth century, and their Unions had every-
where been repressed with exceptional violence and efficiency.
They were wild and terrifying in their appearance and even
in their language: the arrival of Burt, their Morpeth M.P.,
in Parliament was expected with considerable apprehension,
and celebrated by a local bard with a poem declaring:
Wey, lads, aw just think hoo the biggins will stare
When into St. Stephens'* a howkie goes there.
An 1860 Act had given them the right to elect "checkweigh-
men" (to check the weight of the coal that each man hewed